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Summary 



“...No one was sure what chemicals were involved in the fire [in the facilities maintenance 
warehouse at the school]. Pallets of bleach, ammonia and sulfuric acid based drain cleaner had been 
stored adjacent to each other, and rupturing of the chemicals during the fire created an acid vapor 
cloud as well as chlorine and phosgene gases. The total cost of this event was about half a million 
dollars.” — From a case study of a public high school in New England, USA 1 

Are there Mercury-Containing Items or Dangerous Chemicals in Your School? 

Many schools have mercury thermometers and potentially even a stock of elemental mercury or 
mercury salts. The sources of mercury and dangerous chemicals in schools are not always obvious. 
This guidance applies to any school that purchases, uses, stores, or disposes of chemicals or 
products containing dangerous materials, including mercury. Some of the most common dangerous 
chemicals and products in schools include: 

• Laboratory chemicals (for example, acids, bases, solvents, metals, salts) 

• Industrial arts or “shop” class supplies (for example, inks, degreasers) 

• Art supplies (for example, paints, photographic chemicals) 

• Pesticides and fertilizers 

• Maintenance supplies and equipment (for example, drain cleaners, mercury switches and gauges) 

• Measuring equipment (for example, mercury thermometers). 

Who Should Read This Guidance? 

Designed as a “Participant’s Manual” to be used as part of a “Chemical and Mercury Management in 
Schools Training,” this document focuses on the policies and programs needed at the school and 
district level for safe and sustainable chemical and mercury management practices. This document is 
designed primarily for school administrators (principals and other policymakers), with a focus on 
issues of relevance in Thailand and throughout Southeast Asia. This document may also be of value 
for teachers, maintenance personnel, superintendents, school business officials, insurance industry 
risk managers, and parents. 

What Can Schools Do to Prevent Costly Incidents with Dangerous Chemicals? 

• Raise awareness by establishing a leadership team of qualified individuals to oversee chemical 
management, and confirm the availability of budget and resources (Section 3.1) 

• Implement pollution prevention and green chemistry principles, whenever possible, to minimize 
the use of hazardous chemicals at schools (Section 3.2) 

• Establish a chemical management policy and chemical hygiene plan (Section 3.3) 

• Establish an environmentally preferable purchasing policy (Section 3.3.1) 

• Conduct periodic chemical inventories to identify hazards (Section 3.3.2) 

• Implement an appropriate chemical storage and handling policy (Section 3.3.3) 

• Create a chemical disposal policy, and train employees, to ensure safe and environmentally 
friendly disposal in accordance with laws and regulations (Section 3.4) 

• Establish a Mercury Task Force, and practice mercury spill response (Section 4.4.1) 

• Replace mercury-containing products with alternatives (Section 4.4.1) 



1 EPA. 2006. Case Study - Environmental, Health & Safety Issues in One New England Public High School, Summary 1996. 
Available at http://www.epa.gov/regionl/assistance/ schools/health.html [Accessed March 24, 2006]. 
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Chapter 



Importance of Mercury and Chemical 
Management for School Administrators 
and Teachers 



1.1 Overview and Organization 
of Participant Materials 

Schools often contain chemicals and 
products in classrooms, laboratories, and 
storage closets that can pose a health hazard 
to students and teachers. One chemical that 
is especially toxic for children is mercury, 
which can be found in some thermometers, 
batteries, fluorescent lamps, and a variety of 
other products. Sometimes, pure elemental 
mercury or mercury compounds can be 
found in chemistry classrooms, which has 
resulted in serious contamination and 
mercury poisoning in some schools. 

Teachers and students are not always aware 
of the hazards posed by certain chemicals 
and products. In other cases, the hazards 
are known, but there is a lack of suitable 
alternative chemicals, products, and waste 
management practices. 

Ensuring that these chemicals and products 
are managed properly will help school 
administrators to: safeguard the health and 
safety of students and school employees; 
avoid disposal expenses and costly school 
closures associated with spills and emergency 
incidents; maintain a sense of trust between 
the school and the surrounding community; 
and prevent damage to the environment. 
School districts need solid, useful, specific 
recommendations and information on 
responsible chemical and mercury 
management to facilitate the establishment of 
sound district-level policies and procedures. 



This document is intended to aid school 
teachers, administrators, and district 
personnel, particularly at the high school and 
college levels, in reducing dangerous chemical 
and mercury hazards in schools. Designed as 
a “Participant’s Manual” to be used as part of 
a “Chemical and Mercury Management in 
Schools Training,” this document focuses on 
the policies and programs needed at the 
school and district level for safe and 
sustainable chemical and mercury 
management practices. The goal is to 
minimize the incidence of chemical spills, 
exposures, and emergency scenarios in 
schools. Parents and others in the 
community who are interested in school 
health and safety policies also may use this 
booklet to determine whether their children’s 
schools are effectively minimizing potential 
exposure to dangerous chemicals and 
products. 

This Participant’s Manual is organized as 
follows: 

• Chapter 1 explains the susceptibility of 
children to mercury and other chemical 
hazards, and why school teachers and 
administrators should be concerned. It 
also provides examples from Southeast 
Asia and the United States (U.S.) of 
mercury and other chemical accidents and 
their impacts. 

• Chapter 2 provides an overview of the 
various classes of hazardous chemicals and 
products of concern found in schools, and 
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where these chemicals and products of 
concern might commonly be found. 

• Chapter 3 presents recommendations for 
school administrators and teachers to take 
specific actions to raise awareness, 
promote alternatives, safely manage 
existing chemicals, and properly dispose of 
chemicals. 

• Chapter 4 discusses mercury in the 
environment, health effects, and actions 
related to mercury in schools. 

• Chapter 5 presents conclusions. 

• The Appendices provide specific 
examples that can be used to establish 
policies and procedures that schools may 
use to facilitate the implementation of the 
recommendations in this manual. 

By reading this manual and participating in 

the training activities, participants will be able 

to: 

1 . Understand the need for responsible 
chemical and mercury management in 
schools. 



1.2 Susceptibility of Children 
to Mercury and Chemical 
Hazards 

Up until the completion of adolescence 
(around age 19), children have an increased 
risk from environmental hazards compared 
to that of adults. Such environmental 
hazards include those created by improper 
chemical and mercury management in the 
school environment, where many youth 
spend a large portion of their time. Among 
other reasons, this is because children often 
have higher exposures to pollutants in air, 
water, and food. Because children are 
growing and developing, they go through 
specific “critical windows of vulnerability” 
during which exposure to certain hazards can 
alter normal body function and structure. 2 
Further, children today have a longer life 
expectancy than earlier generations, and 
therefore have longer to live with damage 
from toxic chemicals. Finally, children are 
“politically powerless,” and thus must rely 
on adults to protect them from toxic 
environmental agents. 3 



2. Develop or revise school policies to 
incorporate basic steps to prevent and 
minimize the incidence of chemical spills, 
exposures, and emergency scenarios in 
schools. 

3. Support broader district-level efforts to 
raise awareness of chemical and mercury 
safety in schools, promote alternatives, 
and engage in proper waste management. 




2 World Health Organization, Training Package for 

the Health Sector, Children Are Not Little Adults, August 

2006. 
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